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COMING F.P. A. MEETINGS 


Feb. 8 Boston The Powers and the Chinese 
Revolution 

League of Nations 

The Future of India 

14 Hartford League of Nations 

15 Albany Palestine 

15 New York india 

League of Nations 

The Philippines 


8 Providence 
12 Baltimore 


15 Springfield 
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THE FRENCH NAVAL PROPOSAL 





By WILLIAM T. STONE 


The following is the second of a series of 
special cables to the News Bulletin from the 
F. P. A. representative at the London Naval 
Conference. 

ONDON, Feb. 2.—It is felt by those 

attending the London Naval Confer- 
ence that acceptance of the French “trans- 
actional’”’ proposal as a basis of discussion 
marks an important advance in the work 
of the conference. Until January 30 at- 
tention had been confined to questions of 
method and procedure. From now on the 
conference will be able to consider actual 
building programs and the distribution of 
tonnage in relation to this compromise 
proposal. 


The French plan will require further 
clarification before it can be translated 
into definite terms. As it stands at pres- 
ent it provides for the division of tonnage 
of ships of war into six categories—capi- 
tal ships, aircraft carriers, large (8-inch- 
gun) cruisers, light cruisers and destroy- 
ers, submarines and auxiliary vessels. 
Within limits to be set by the conference 
(variously spoken of as being between 
12 and 20 per cent), the powers may alter 
the tonnage of each category according 
to their needs, so long as the total ton- 
nage allotment for all warships is not 
exceeded. The British, American and 
Japanese delegations insist that this vari- 
ation be restricted to a minimum figure. 
There is also a difference of opinion over 
the French list of six categories and a 
strong feeling that transfer downward 
from battleship and large-cruiser classes 
should be prohibited. But in general 
there is a willingness all around to pro- 
ceed on th2 compromise method, which 
permits the conference to deal realisti- 
cally with existing programs covering the 





next few years and to leave theoretical 
questions for future settlement at Geneva. 


In relation to the Anglo-American 
cruiser problem, the French proposition 
to set up one class for large cruisers and 
another for small cruisers and destroyers 
combined may have definite advantages. 
Under the provisional agreement reached 
last fall the United States was to build 
up to either 18 or 21 large cruisers, with 
a possibility of adding 5 small cruisers 
in order to reach parity with the British 
fleet of 50 cruisers—15 large and 35 
small. If small cruisers are grouped 
with destroyers the need for additional 
building by the United States disappears, 
for its superiority in destroyers would 
offset the 35 small British cruisers, with 
the result that parity in both categories 
would be achieved without further build- 
ing. 


The fact should be emphasized that 
little difference of opinion exists and that 
agreement along the lines indicated in last 
week’s special dispatch to the News Bul- 
letin is entirely possible. The cautious 
tactics of the past two weeks have pro- 
duced an atmosphere favorable to agree- 
ment. 


As we go to press, news comes that the 
British delegation has made a proposal 
which, while admitting the principle of 
global tonnage, divides warships into five 
categories: battleships, aircraft carriers, 
8-inch-gun and smaller cruisers, destroy- 
ers and submarines. Transfers suggested 
vary from “slight” for large cruisers to 
possibly 100 per cent for small cruisers 
and destroyers; transfer to or from sub- 
marine tonnage is not mentioned. This 
indicates British willingness to negotiate 
on the basis of the French proposals. 
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Primo Keeps His Word 


HE Spanish dictator has fallen, but 

the dictatorship remains. General 
Berenguer, who on January 28 succeeded 
General Primo de Rivera as head of the 
Spanish Cabinet, has announced that his 
first task will be to re-establish the con- 
stitutional régime, provide for the elec- 
tion of the Cortes, and restore civil rights 
and the right of free speech and a free 
press. 


But all of this is much more easily said 
than done. It would be surprising if the 
King’s appointee, a man without admin- 
istrative experience save in the disastrous 
Morocco campaign, should be able to put 
into operation on short notice the never 
very effective and now quite rusty ma- 
chinery of democracy. Moreover, the 
events of the last few days indicate that 
King Alfonso would not be reluctant to 
exercise dictatorial powers for a time at 
least. 


Primo de Rivera’s accomplishments 
during the first half of more than six 
years of dictatorship were considerable. 
He put an end to social unrest, which 
threatened to lead to civil war in 
Catalonia; he extricated Spain from the 
Moroccan morass, which had cost tens of 
thousands of lives and vast sums of 
money; and he did much to rid the army 
and other branches of the government of 
that corruption which has so weakened 
Spain in modern times. He tried to end 
the chronic condition of unemployment by 
large-scale building projects, particularly 
roads, with the result that Spain today 
has several thousand miles of excellent 
highways. He advertised Spanish prog- 
ress to the world—at the cost of a con- 
siderable deficit—through the two large 
expositions at Seville and Barcelona last 
year. 


Throughout, Primo de Rivera’s dictator- 
ship was fundamentally different from 
Mussolini’s rule in Italy. Though the 
Spanish dictator organized a political 
party called the Unidén Patridtica, he never 
suceeded in building a base for his power 
comparable in any sense to the Fascist 
party. Nor did he ever undertake any 
such fundamental economic and political 
changes as have been carried through in 
Italy. Moreover, he was weakened in the 
beginning by his declaration that the dic- 
tatorship was only temporary. Year after 
year he was forced to extend the period 
which he had previously announced would 
be sufficient for his reforms. And toward 
the end it became apparent that although 
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he desired to withdraw, partly because of 
ill health, he could not make up his mind 
as to how the transition was to be 
effected. 


In recent months the weakness of his 
régime became more and more obvious— 
through student strikes, rumors of dis- 
sension in military circles, the sharp fall 
of the peseta, and, most serious of all, 
through increasing indications that the 
King was at odds with the dictator. Fi- 
nally, Alfonso took advantage of Primo’s 
mistake in appealing to the generals for 
a vote of confidence to ask for his resig- 
nation. Out of this crisis the King 
emerges as the real ruler of Spain. 
Whether he and his nominee, General 
Berenguer, really wish the re-establish- 
ment of parliamentary government is un- 
certain. But any leader who today under- 
takes to give Spain an honest, effective 
and democratic government must over- 
come enormous obstacles. IGM 


The Chaco Dispute Reappears 


SECOND armed clash! between Bo- 

livia and Paraguay in the Gran Chaco 
took place on January 16. Notes released 
by both governments agree neither as to 
the nationality of the one casualty nor as 
to the place where the encounter occurred, 
Bolivia holding that it happened near 
Fort Boquerén, while Paraguay places it 
150 miles away at Isla Poi. At the time 
of the encounter a Uruguayan mission in 
Asuncié6n was endeavoring to mediate be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia. The mis- 
sion has now returned to Montevideo, 
however, in “an ominous silence.” 


On January 23 Paraguay lodged a 
formal protest with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations. This action com- 
pelled the Secretariat to warn both coun- 
tries of their responsibilities under the 
Covenant, whereupon both Bolivia and 
Paraguay answered that neither had 
taken any unjustified or aggressive ac- 
tion. These statements induced M. Zales- 
ki, the Acting President of the Council, 
to say on January 30 that the conflict was 
“definitely and peacefully” ended. This, 
however, is merely a devout wish. In both 
countries the dispute is closely related to 
domestic politics. President Siles of Bo- 
livia is seeking re-election. President 
Guggiari of Paraguay holds his country 
under martial law. Both appear unwill- 
ing to relieve the tension along the border 
while domestic issues continue unsettled. 


E. G. 


1. Cf. News Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 6, December 14, 
1928. 
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